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they tend to leave behind the cancers typical of their homeland and ac-
quire those of their new country.  It is almost as if they are offering
us the results of a calculated experiment; indeed, to make the experiment
more perfect, several migrant groups have tended to intermarry for sev-
eral generations rather than to outbreed with the other inhabitants of
their new country. Although studies of migrants have some drawbacks,
they have made an invaluable contribution to research on cancer in humans.
For example, the fact that blacks and Japanese within the United States
develop the spectrum of cancers that is generally typical for the U.S.
population but different from that in Africa and Japan tells us that most
cancers must have external causes and, in principle, should therefore be
preventable.

Certain causes of cancer have been fairly obvious for a long time.
For example, it was not difficult to connect sunlight with skin cancer.
Similarly, it seemed likely that the ever-increasing number of lung
cancers would prove to be related to something that people were breath-
ing. For most cancers, however, likely candidates for the causes were
not immediately apparent.

The list of forces that play upon us, and are likely to change if
we move from one country to another, is not impossibly long. Such
forces obviously include the air we breathe, the water we drink, and
the food we eat, as well as the way we prepare the food and apportion
it into meals.  The list should include the infectious diseases that
we contract and perhaps, in a more general sense, some measure of our
contact with other living creatures.  In addition to the radiation in
sunlight, we are exposed to other forms of radiation that vary somewhat
in intensity from one region to another.

Lifestyles in various countries differ enormously.  Cultures vary
in family size, in the age at which reproduction starts, in the stresses
and strains placed on their populations, and in many other ways.  Some
of these variables can be precisely measured. For example, It Is possi-
ble to estimate accurately the extent to which time spent Indoors In cold
climates increases our exposure to the background radiation that emanates
from many building materials, and to speculate that this increased expo-
sure might account for some of the extra incidence of cancer in the north-
eastern United States. Similarly, it Is easy to measure exposures to In-
fectious agents. Thus, it was a straightforward exercise to demonstrate
that Burkitt's lymphoma in Africa bears some relationship to a conjunction
of endemic malaria and infection with Epstein-Barr virus.  At the opposite
end of the scale, certain other variables are virtually impossible to
quantitate. For example, some people have suggested that stress can cause
cancer, but this hypothesis cannot easily be tested, and there is, as yet,
no reason to think that it is true.

For most of the variables, however, measurements can be made, but
they are not straightforward. Thus, it will require some care to trace